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A lesson in 
peace-making 


from history 


by PERCY REDFERN 


EACE, a free, fruitful, gen- 
erous peace, 1s not a pacifist 
dream. It is something 

which has been made and could 
be created again. 


To “the century from 1815 to 1914” 
The Times recently has referred as 
“the most peaceful of modern his- 
tory.” But The Times was busy with 
a minor point, and not with the great 
act of 1814 which began and-domin- 
ated the structure of that century. 
Here is the lesson which democracy 


needs now. 


In 1814 the background offered 
little hope. There had been war for 
twenty years. War had made Napo- 
leon master of Europe and invincible. 
Driven out of Russia, driven back 
across the Rhine, still he could win 
victories. Treaties with the self-made 
emperor had proved worthless. 


Representing all Europe, the Allies 
reached Paris; but with whom, other 
than Napoleon, could they make 
peace? Behind the Allied armies were 
the ruins of empire, ready to lapse 
into chaos. Much more than victory 
was the need, but how to get it? There 
was the popular hatred of the French 
to be considered, centuries old in Eng- 
land, newly-born in liberated Russia, 
endemic in Germany, Austria and 

taly. 


Act of courage 


Such was the position, described in 
its desperation by Guglielmo Ferrero, 
of Geneva, in his book of 1941, “The 
Reconstruction of Europe,’ published 
in an English translation by Putnam’s 
of New York. The crisis demanded a 
miracle; and by “An Act of Courage” 
in which two men rose far above 
themselves, the miracle was wrought. 


British historians recognize that “a 
long period of quiet for Europe” was 
“gained by Allied justice and even 
leniency to the conquered,” but we are 
fond of giving the credit to ourselves. 
Correcting the classic English account 
of the events, Ferrero dismisses this 
insularity, 

In March, 1814, the people of 
France had shown that they were not 
all on the side of their militarist 
emperor, Paris had welcomed the 


Tsar, Alexander the First, who in that | 


hour was freedom’s strange hero. 
Napolcon’s ex-minister, Talleyrand, 
made swift usé of the ovation to 
Bonaparte’s first conqueror. Alex- 
ander was young, enthusiastic, and 
Talleyrand’s former friend. 

Cheers and flowers for the Allies on 
the morning of March 31; conferences 
in the afternoon (“There was no Eng- 
lish representative at the meeting’); 
and, next day, a proclamation signed 
by Alexander for “all the Allied 
Powers” was posted throughout the 
eity. 


Peace terms 


That regard for a people which we 
professed in our rain of leaflets to the 
Germans in 1939, these autocrats and 
aristocrats practised. “The armies of 
the Allied Powers,” said the proclam- 
ation, “have occupied the capital of 
France. The Allied sovereigns are 
prepared to accept the wishes of the 
French nation.” Ferrero’ and his 
translator, T. R. Jaeckel, then recite 
the poster’s other brief lines. No 


treaty would be made with Napoleon 
(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


“Killing Huns” will not 
save Europe 


HE unexpected counter-offensive which von Rundstedt’s 
brilliant generalship has produced out of the hat; the 
uninterrupted advance of the Japanese forces into southern 

China; and the difficulty of a meeting of the “Big Three” 
being arranged; these events have helped to produce a powerful 
reaction from the riotous confidence of the summer. It is not all 


over yet, by any means. 

With this disappointn.ent comes a 
deeper disillusion. It is the counter- 
part of the disillusion after the last 
war: but then it came after the con- 
clusion of hostilities. This time it 
comes While the war is still raging; 
and it is of such a nature that it may 
have an effect on the conclusion of the 


war itself, The vagueness of “uncon- ®fast became Russian or satellite, and 


ditional surrender” is now replaced by 


precision. Some millions of Germans 
are to be uprooted from their 
ancestral homes in the East and 
South. 


The inside story ? 


PARTLY perhaps owing to the 

stubbornness of the German re- 
sistance in East Prussia, more in 
pursuit of a clear policy, the Russians 
have swept into the Balkans, up- 
setting by main force Mr, Churchill’s 
cherished plans. 

All his attempts to establish British 
influence—even to the sending of the 
heir-apparent of the Dynasty—in 
Yugoslavia have been foiled by Stalin. 
The swift Russian declaration of war 
on Bulgaria, while the British were 
negotiating an armistice in Cairo; the 
forcible ejection of a British-American 
military mission from Bulgaria; the 
contemptuous dismissal of Mr. 
Churchill’s public claim to settle 
acounts on his own with Bulgaria— 
these events told a plair, story. 

Convincing details were added by 
an obviously well-informed Washing- 
roe news-letter (Human Events, 

0. 


“In 1949 Britain was urging a Balkan 
offensive instead of an invasion of France. In 
the conference at Moscow last October, it wae 
agreed that Turkey—together with Anglo- 
American but not Russian troops—would enter 
the war with an invasion of the Ba‘kans in 
Feb., 1944. Stalin reluctantly assented at 
Moscow, but at Teheran he reversed his etand 
and dismissed Balkan operations as insufficient 
for the defeat of Germany. He and Mr. 
Roosevelt overruled Mr. Churchill on the Bal- 
kan project, and decided upon a joint “nut- 
cracker’ operation against Germany. While 
Angio-American forces would invade France 
and strike straight at the Reich, Russian forces 
would simultaneously concentrate on Poland 
with Berlin and Breslau as their objectives. 
This would presumably end the European 
war.” 


Stalin wins 


Now what has happened? Stalin 
~*~“ has won hands down. In order 
to save his “world-security organiza- 
tion” Roosevelt sided at Moscow with 
Stalin against Churchill. On the 
strength of this Cordell Hull returned 
from Moscow to tell the American 
public that the Big Three had agreed 
a plan “which would make an end of 
alliances and  power-politics and 
spheres of influence” (Times, Dec. 19). 
Stalin had vetoed, with Roosevelt’s 
aid, Churchill’s Balkan plan. The 
Anglo-Americans “liberated” France, 
and thereby put the mistrusted de 
Gaulle at the head of a “great Power,” 
whose material resources Were sup- 
plied by USA and Britain. Promptly 
Stalin invited de Gaulle to Moscow 
and concluded with him a 20-year 
alliance, of which the Manchester 
Guardian (Dec, 19) sadly observes: 


“There jis no undertaking in the text as 
there is in the Anglo-Soviet pact to seek 
European solutions in accordance with any 
given principles. In the Anglo-Soviet pact the 
principles that should govern the actions of 
Britain and Russia were clearly laid down— 
that they should not seek territorial aggrand- 
isement for themselves nor interfere in the 
internal affairs of other States.” 


O naive Roosevelt! O thrice-out- 
witted Churchill! 


Making it awkward 


WHILE Stalin was thus winning a 

* complete victory for his ‘policy 
in the West, by the same stroke all 
the prizes were falling into his lap in 
the East, The ambiguity of “libera- 
tion” became beautifully manifest. 
While anything that the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans “liberated” in the West became 
independent and prickly; anything 
that the Russians “liberated” in the 


purred. Wherever Churchill tried to 
secure a friendly or dependent govern- 
ment, Russia put in a spoke in the 
sacred name of “democracy.” 

Everywhere Stalin has his party: 
the only party: politically equipped 
and organized to take full advantage 
of Churchill’s insensate policy of 
arming everybody everywhere who 
was prepared to “kill Huns.” The 
old, traditional revolutionary slogan: 
“Arm the people!” was put into prac- 
tice on the most grandiose scale by the 
arch-enemy of revolution, Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill! 


Revolutionary war 


HE root-cause of Churchill’s dis- 

comfiture has been his refusal to 
comprehend that the European war 
was from the beginning a European 
revolution. Unless there could be an 
advance to socialism by the peaceful 
democratic way—and that proved to 
be impossible in any great European 
nation—then fascism was indeed the 
only alternative to communism. This 
part of the situation Churchill under- 
stood, at the time when he praised 
Hitler and Mussolini. 

‘Since Britain as a whole was deeply 
opposed both to fascism and to com- 
munism, the only possible basis for its 
war-time policy was a sustained effort 
to restore peaceful democracy among 
the European peoples and to encour- 
age federation between them, 

‘Churchill has had no policy for 
Europe at all. Insular and atavistic, 
stubborn and unimaginative, he has 
seen and prosecuted the war as a war 
for Britain’s island security and the 
British Empire, For that purpose: 
“Destroy Germany—Kill Huns” has 
been his fatal slogan. To any one of 
comparable powers it would have been 
obvious that the only way to secure 
this country or save what could be 
saved of the British Empire was to 
save Europe first. 


Britain’s interests 


RST and foremost because the 
economic survival of Britain en- 
tirely depends upon its trade with 


Europe. To enlarge that trade by 
becoming a leading member of a 
peaceful European federation was 


Britain’s only road to safety. To 
destroy Germany—the linch-pin of 
European economic unity—was for 
Britain suicidal. The Americans and 
Russians may destroy Germany with- 


out immediately destroying them- 
selves. Britain cannot. . 
Furthermore—if Britain had no 


constructive policy for Europe— 
Russia must sweep the board. If you 
have*no constructive alternative to 
fascism, and you set yourself to de- 
stroy fascism-—-you give Europe over 
to communism. If Germany were 
deposed——not destroyed—either Russia 
or Britain had positively to lead 
Europe. 
fascism showed that Europe did not 
want communism. It wanted what 
Britain alone had the moral authority 
to give. In order to bribe Russia to 
help him in his insensate purpose of 
destroying Germany, Churchill has 
thrown the moral authority of Britain 
into the gutter and handed Europe 
over to revolutionary lawlessness. 


Leadership abdicated 


I DO not pretend that the difficulties 

in the way of a creative policy .of 
democratic European federation were 
not great. But the one thing neces- 
sary was to proclaim it fearlessly, 


CHURCHILL’S FATAL SLOGAN 


= SS ee ee re at 


The mere possibility of , 


and to have entered jnto alliance with 
Russia and supported de Gaulle only 
on those clear, just and honourable 
terms. What need had Britain of 
Russian alliance on any other. terms? 
We had no need to sacrifice our own 
good name, and Europe’s hope of a 
liberal future, to keep Russia in the 
BU Meee: Russia could not get out 
of it. 

Britain’s aim and Russia’s aim in 
fighting Germany were totally differ- 
ent. They were fighting for totally 
different moral and political ideas. 
Ours was infinitely the more delicate. 
In the last resort it was incompatible 
with power-politics. It was, indeed, to 
replace the politics of power by the 
politics of consent. 

A statesman in the British tradition 
would have proclaimed it fearlessly at 
all costs at this moral crisis of the 
world. Churchill has no political 
morality. He worships power. By 
throwing Poland to the wolves, by the 
revelation of his pathetic impotence to 
secure the presence of Stalin at any 
conference save when and how Stalin 
dictates, the moral and political bank- 
ruptcy of his policy is manifest. 


Star in decline 


PERHAPS in Greece Britain will be 
taught the nature of her true 
responsibility. First, social: at all 
costs adequately to feed an impover- 
ished and starving people, without 
distinction of persons or parties. 
Second, economic: to set in motion the 
whole process of production. Third, 
revolutionary: to see that this process 
of production is not abused for the 
enrichment of politicians and profit- 
eers. Fourth, political: to ensure that 
the political machinery of representa. 
tive government really functions. 

If that is too big an assignment— 
as it well may be—then we had better 
give up the illusion that there js any- 
thing except fascism with which 
Britain can withstand the sweep of 
communism in Europe. Perhaps the 
French may create something: the 
new non-communist non-fascist society 
may be forged out of their grim 
experience. 

Because of Churchill’s policy, at 
home and abraad, we have nothing to 
offer Europe. His star is now in pre- 
cipitous decline. Prolong the Euro- 
pean war another year and Churchill 
will be the best hated man in Europe. 
Quite justly: for the same policy 
which has given Europe no hope for 
the future, by giving no hope, has 
prolonged the war. Probably the best 
hope that it is possible for Britain to 
give Europe now is to replace him as 
Prime Minister—by someone with a 
shred of moral principle. 


A LITTLE EXTRA 
SPENDING 


—- but not on turkeys 


(CURRENT returns show an extra 

£38,355,000 withdrawn from the 
Bank of England for the two Christ- 
mag weeks. With fewer USA troops 
about, decreased spending had been 
expected. Actually, there has been an 
Increase of nearly 8 per cent. over 
last Christmas. It won’t give much 
satisfaction to the War Savings Cam- 
paign; but no doubt they recognize 
that a little rein must be given at 
Christmas-time. 


Something, then, for extra Christ- 
mas spending. But how? Well, we 
don’t: suppose that, in the case of 
PPU members, much of it will have 
gone on those 999,000 black-market 
turkeys! Support for the Cause we 
all have at heart is a More honest and 
wiser investment; but like the 
Government, your Treasurers recog- 
nize other legitimate Christmas 
claims. Most of your own little extra 
will have been spent by the time you 
read this. But here’s an idea! What 
about a thank-offering for many 
blessings, in the form of an 8 per 
cent. increase on what was contri- 
buted last Christmas to Headquarters 
Fund? 


MAUD ROWNTREE 
CORDER CATCHPOOL 
Joint Treasurers 


Contributions to Headquarters Fund since 
Dec. 15: £15 138. 5d. Total to date: £634 


13a. 5d. Donationa to the Fund should be sent, 
marked ‘Headquarters Fund,” to the Trea- 
surers at Dick Sheppard House, 6 Endsleigh 
St., London, W.C.1. 
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If you want peace... 


[UNDER the title “Pacifism at the 

Cross-Roads” a recent article in 
the German refugee newspaper, Die 
Zeitung, by a German prisoner of 
war, diagnoses the weakness of Ger- 
man pacifism between the wars. He 
seeks an answer to the question: Why, 
though pacifism seemed so popular, 
was it so superficial? 

And the substance of his answer is 
that the German State in the time of 
the Republic did nothing to implant 
the pacifist idea in the young. “If, the 
education of the people for pacifism 
had been as thoroughly pursued in the 
Republic as was their education for 
war in the Third Reich, then indeed 
many things would have been differ- 
ent.” The writer, from his own know- 
ledge, asserts that whereas Remarque 
was printed in French school books, 
he was never printed in German ones. 

Here the writer touches on a point 
of immense importance. : 


* * oa 


First, we must note that he uses 
“pacifism” in the continental sense of 
the word: not as meaning individual 
war-resistance based on conscientious 
objection (which is a peculiarly Brit- 
ish manifestation) but as a general 
tendency intthe people towards peace 
rather than war—a general conviction 
that war is, at almost any cost, to be 
avoided as a national and inter- 
national disaster. In this sense, 
France and England were pacifist 
between the wars: in this sense, Ger- 
many was not. 


Pacifism was superficial and un- 
reliable in Germany, says the writer, 
because eyen the Republican State did 
nothing positively te indoctrinate it. 
And indoctrination, he ‘argues, is 
essential for pacifism. 


“Psychologically, war reglly does arise only 
from primitive motive forces which lie sleeping 
in man and which can be deliberately lwiled or 
awakened. Pacifism is the overcoming of these 
motive forees through the mind, the victory of 
thought over instinct. This definition explains 
why it ig so difficult to popularize, ‘Reasons 
make the people suspicious,’ said Zarathustra, 
and ‘Why should the masses allow reasons to 
disproVe for them things which they have 
believed for centuries for no reasons at all?’ 
To whip up the mass-instincts of a race and to 
activate its negative instincts has always been 
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MY mind reverted to the first few 
minutes of time during which I 
had found myself in this abbey or 
cathedral. The priest had been pray- 
ing indiscriminately for all, friend or 
foe alike, who had lost their lives as 
I had done, and when I had asked him 
whether this gigantic slaughter had 
been the will of God, he had replied 
that it was the result of the will of 
man. This, at the beginning of my 
enquiry, I had been inclined to doudt, 
since I knew from my own experience 
that there were very few indeed who 
deliberately enjoyed warfare. But 
how I began to revise my opinion. 

If men’s wiils, I thought, were set 
in @ ceriain direction war might well 
be the inevitable result, even though 
no one had clearly envisaged it us 
such, And when I remembered what 
T had seen of the sightseers, the total 
frustration of the best of them, the 
indifference and stupidity of the 
worst, the insignificance and ineffec- 
tiveness of them all, it began to seem 
to me that I had been the spectator 
of merely mechanical and preordained 
activities, of people so caught up and 
imprisoned in the blind vehicle of 
history that all their actions and as- 
pirations had no more meaning than 
a collection of flies, buzzing together 
in a glass bottle. Even those who 
fancied that they had a clear idea of 
where they wanted to go found this 
direction. barred to them by the actt- 
vities of others. Even those who had 
actually seen the enchanting ~posst- 
bilities of existence were immediately 
swept away, as by a general tide from 
the shores which they had_glimpsed. 
There was a set of the will against 
the beauty and the excitement and the 
tranquillity which I had seen too late. 

—Rex Warner, “Why Was 1 
Killed?” 


easier than to attempt to spiritualize it and to 
appeal to reason.” 

This can only be overcome, the 
writer implies, by recourse to indoc- 
trination on the mass-scale by the 
instrumentality of the State. The 
Nazis have demonstrated how re- 
actionary aims are attained by pro- 
gressive methods, 

“We will tear cout these aims from the con- 
sciousness of our people (which after this lost 
war will also be necessary}, but we will not 
fail to pay attention to the methods by which 
our progressive aimg are to be attained.” 


* * * 


A new World Court 


By H. S. A. SMITH 


HEN ” well-intentioned 
people discuss the 
“coming peace” they 

are apt, in an-endeavour to avoid 
wish-fulfilment, to conclude in a 
vein of apocalyptic despair. 


For indeed there is no evidence that 
the post-war settlement in its imme- 
diately effective parts will be less 
crude than that which followed the 
last war. There is no sign that the 
atavistic policy of “punishing the 
guilty” will be abandoned; the “sove- 
reign State” is to remain the basis of 
international organization; frontier 
disputes will still be consitlered as 
involving more important issues than 
the tariffs whieh surmount the 
frontiers; and, almost certainly, any 
“world police force” will simply con- 


sist of an arrangement among the . 


®@|Great Powers to keep order in that 


Whatever we may think of this, we 
must recognize that the German 
writer ig raising an issue of the ut- 
most importance. For the certain con- 
sequence of this war will be a vast 
strengthening of the State-machine 
everywhere. The power of the State 
to indoctrinate the peoples will be far 
greater than ever before. Are they to 
be indoctrinated for peace or war? 

The present prospect is that they 
will be indoctrinated for war. Indoc- 
trination for peace in this country has 
hitherto been negative and permissive. 
It has mainly consisted in the absence 
of State-indoctrination for war. If 
peace-time military conscription is 
introduced into this ebuntry, it means 
a complete break with the past. The 


era of positive State-indoctrination |} 


for war will begin. Hence the crucial 
importance of doing our utmost to 
prevent military conscription from 
being introduced into this country. 
To resist it, as individuals, after it is 
introduced is of relatively minor im- 
portance, The vital matter is to pre- 
vent this major instrument of indoc- 
trination from being introduced into 
this country at all. 

This is 2 case where we must be- 
ware of abstract arguments. Logic- 
ally, so long as war is the final 
arbiter, it seems socially just that all 
citizens should be compelled to train 
for the defence of their country; and 
that the pacifist should be satisfied if 
the right of conscientious objection is 
recognized. If pacifists are content 
with this, they will have betrayed the 
cause of peace. Their duty is to do 
their utmdst, by whatever political 
alliances may make for success, te 
arouse in the people of this country 
the determination not to accept mili- 
tary conscription jn time of peace. 


part of the world which interests them 
separately or (for the moment) 
together. 


The only hopeful sign is the possi- 
bility that in certain fields the func- 
tional organizations which Mitrany 
describes in “A Working Peace Sys- 
tem” may involve: UNRRA may turn 
into a body for supplying. undeveloped 
States with the material for industrial 
and agricultural development; the 
Middle East Supply centre may help 
to provide Iraq, Saudi Arabia, eitc., 
with some of the surplus of Western 
production: possibly something like a 
Danube Valley Authority may be 
built up. 


* 


JN other words, we can, in the first 

place, try to get the more bread- 
and-butter problems of international 
life dealt with by these bodies working 
outside the controversial ground of 
politicat differences. But secondly, we 
must insert somewhere in this com- 
plex a unit, however small and orlgin- 
ally ineffective, which may grow to 
represent the spiritual aspirations of 
mankind and serve as the core round 
which the full world system of govern- 
ment can coalesce. 


The true centre of such a system is 
something which, for want of a better 
name, I call a World Court. But there 
is a difference between the present 
suggestion and that canvassed among 
the politicians of the United Nations. 
For here the functional principle 
does not apply; to attempt to apply 
it is the fatal mistake. 


That principle states that the best 


iway of building up an international 


system is te start with the immedi- 


LETTERS 


Resistance movements and 
the counter-revolution 


iT ANTICIPATE that “Observer’s” 


comments on the Resistance 
movements will provoke a spate of 
letters to you. I will make mine as 
brief as possible. 


One does not expect a pacifist philo- 
sopher to espouse the cause of the 
Resistance, violent in nature and pur- 
pose as it is. One does not expect him 
to become enthusiastic about the 
European social revolution as it is 
likely to develop. But I think one has 
a right to expect that in dissociating 
himself from the violent minorities he 
should not fall into the ‘error pt con- 
doning or commending the violent 
governments which attempt to sup- 
press those minorities. 


There is only a Very thin dividing- 
line between “Observer’s” absolution 
from blame of the British military 
authorities in Greece and Belgium and 
Mr. Churchill’s claim that they are 
acting in the best interests of demo- 
cracy. Where do we stand? I¢ is 
useless to demand that we be realists 
to the extent of admitting that 
British arms are, in fact, preventing 
or Minimizing civil war in these 
countries. That is merely the general 
political case for the necessity of 2 


Peace News is apen for the expression of al]! 
points of view relevant to pacifism. Articles 
in it. whether signed or unsigned, do not 


necessarily represent the policy of the Peace 
Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly organ. 
Nor does the acceptance of advertisements 


imply any endorsement of, or PPU connexion 
with, the matter advertised. 


reserve, and. in crisis. a Use of armed 
force within every nation-state. 

Realism in pacifist philosophy surely 
carries us much further than that. 
The roots of violence, diffused in the 
beoples, are concentrated in the State 
Yo put one’s trust in the armed State 
even for a single moment, is to 
abandon all claim to a consistent or 
thorough pacifist philosophy. It is to 
begin to play the political game just 
as much as do those who put their 
trust in the revolutionary forces of 
Sovietism and Communism. 


Wherever a pacifist’s human 
sympathies may or ought to be in the 
European tragedy, they certainly 
should not be with the Churchillian 
counter-revolution. 

ROBERT M. ENTWISTLE 
42 Uphill Grove, Mill Hill, N.W.7, 


Peace and democracy 


The Nibb-Gardner pincer movement against 
Gettyshurg threatens what may be called 
pacifist gupply-lines. Those “who are totally 
opposed to democratic principles” should elah- 
orate their alternative.as a basis for discussion. 
Meanwhile, in the absence of definitions, I 
would agree that ‘‘Democrat’*is a portmanteau 
word. Indeed, when it ‘crops up in certain 
countries, particularly. when prefixed by 
“Christian,” one may be sure that some group 
of would-be tyrants, with no concern for free- 
dom or tolerance, is exploiting good popular 
impulses. 


Nobody would suggest that parliamentary 
government is a cure for war. But historically 
the genuine ‘‘voice of the people” discloses 
(for whatever motives) a deeper reluctance td 
war than that of the desnot. 

It is naughty to cite “by Jingo if we do”’— 
ao phenomenal as to coin” a word in_ the 
English Janguare—without the preceding “We 
Aon’t want to fight.”’ This sort of sub-editing 
of the Ems telegram enabled Mr. Nibb’s hero. 
Bismarck, to precipitate the war which he 
(but not the people) had wanted. 

JOHN ELIOT 


ately practicable, to find a problem 
(usually a material one) which will 
obviously best be dealt with inter- 
nationally (e.g. the relief and rehabili- 
tation of Europe), form an ad hoc 
body, see that it does the work well, 
and use it as a pattern for future 
similar bodies, which will be popular 
because they deliver the goods. To 
adopt this principle for a world court 
would involve saddling the court with 
an amorphous “police force” consist- 
ing of the US, British, the Russian, 
and perhaps the Chinese and French 
armies +o carry out its sentences. 


In other words, the court will be 
obliged to pronounce sentences which 
these forces will be ready to execute 
or to put forward an insincere com+ 
promise, in order to justify its 
“function.” The implications, both as 
regards the justice of the sentences 
and the popularity of the Court, are 
obvious. 


* 


WHE principle in this case should 

be quite different. If we have any 
belief that truth will prevail, only two 
things are needed for the Court—one, 
that it should exist, and two, that it 
should aim always at truth as clearly 
as it can determine it. There is, un- 
questionably, a political problem in- 
volved in the first of these needs, but 
the Court will certainly be among the 
least expensive of the embryonic 
parts of the future world organiza- 
tion. 


Freed of its secular arm the Court 
could pronounce quite openly that 
one or more of the Great Powers had 
committed an offence. It need not, 
moreover, ,wait for a dispute to be 
submitted to it. Its pronouncements 
would be based on as impartial an 
inquiry as possible and would go on 
record as one item of well-authenti- 
cated super-national opinion, which 
would accumulate to the final dis- 
eredit of the partialities of the 
sovereign national State. 


I have so far called this body a 
Court. But its future would depend 
on its developing its activities far 
beyond the undignified limits of inter- 
national law. Clearly, if the Court is 
to decide on guilt in any dispute 
between the large masses of people 
now known as nations, and still more 
if it is,to suggest solutions, the ser- 
vices of the world’s ablest sociologists 
will be needed. If the Court is to 
keep a record ofits findings and to 
publish them to the world in as many 
different languages as possible, it will 
need linguists, historians, and 
journalists. If, as it might, it is 
used as the training centre for a 


‘future world civil service, it could 


well become the first world university. 


The purpose of the World Court 
would be to act as the intellectual 
authority which, by its persistent 
attempts to judge impartially the 
steps in the slow growth of mankind 
to a conscious unit, would gain the 
allegiance of and encourage reason- 
able men everywhere, whatever the 
policies of their national governments- 


WAR 


AND THE 
CHILD MIND 


PPU YOUTH 
COMMITTEE 
SYMPOSIUM 


9d. postage Id. 


6Endsleigh Street 


ODi 
rot U London, W.C.1]. 


Three new FREEDOM PRESS 
publications now on sale , 


Herbert Read 
THE EDUCATION 


32 pages 


George Woodcock 
HOMES.,OR HOVELS 


6d. (post 14.) 


OF FREE MEN 


1s. (post 2d.) 


32 pages 


M. L. Berneri 
WORKERS IN STALIN’S’ RUSSIA 


88 pages: 1s. (post 3d.) 


FREEDOM PRESS (N), 
27 Belsize Rd, London, N.W-6 
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‘Peace tor 
IHE political crisis in Britain, 
arising from the fighting in 
Greece, presents a striking challenge 
to the PPU. No one supposes that 
what a small and rather unpopular 
minority says about the situation can 
be in any way decisive. But are we 
not likely to find ourselves smaller 
and still more unpopular if we have 
nothing to say? That is not neces- 
sarily a bad thing in itself. A small 
movement of integrity may be better 
than a vociferous movement of mere 
opportunism. But does not the very 
integrity we prize demand that our 
pacifism must find expression on such 
occasions? 
It would be foolish to under-rate 
the risks of doing so. The reiteration 


of blameless general principles may 
be largely ineffective but it is at least 


safe. The attempt to formulate a 
particular application involves at 
least three major difficulties: (1) 


day-to-day evidence is often contra- 
dictory; (2) the attempt to find some 
common ground with non-pacifists 
may seem somewhat to compromise 
our total renunciation of war; and 
(3) intervention in such controversy 
involves us in the obvious difficulty 
that, should efforts at mediation fail, 
no solution to the conflict that paci- 
fists could advocate may be within the 
realm of practical possibilities in the 
particular circumstances. 


To some pacifists, those who have 
frankly given up the prospect of 
intervention in the political field, these 
difficulties are decisive, No pacifist 
who does not see them clearly is fit to 
attempt political action at all. But 
many, perhaps most, pacifists will feel 
that some attempt to find political 
expression for their faith, without 
compromise on principles, is obliga- 
tory; that their beliefs would be self- 
stultified if they could find ‘no point of 
contact with the major problems of 
our own day and age. 


DISTINCTIVE CONTRIBUTION 


In some such light as this the PPU 
National Council viewed the situation 
when it met earlier in December and 
passed without dissent a strong reso- 
lution on the Greek crisis (already 
been’ published in PN). As the crisis 
mounted in the days before Christmas 
Dick Sheppard House made its own 
bid to implement that resolution. A 
special leaflet, “Peace for Greece?” 
was written, approved, printed and 
sent as a last-minute enclosure with 
the Group Letter—within the space 
of twenty-four hours. 

Thousands of copies were distri- 
buted at the Trafalgar Square rally 
organized by the Fire Brigades Union. 
Lord Strabolgi alone of the speakers 
could say “Twenty-five years ago I 
was standing on this plinth speaking 
in a ‘Hands Off Russia’ demonstra- 
tion.” The PPU alone in the Square 
had that analogy, and some of its 
implications, in print. We made our 
own distinctive contribution, 

That does not mean that we are 
entirely satisfied with our work, by 
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Greece ?”’ 


| RENOUNCE WAR AND I WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER ( 
This pledge, signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YCUR pledge to 
P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh Sc... WCI 
ae LS 


any means. Further supplies of 
“Peace for Greece?” are available at 
2s, per 100, postage extra. But we are 
prepared to print supplies of a revised 
version or perhaps a completely new 
leaflet if the situation seems to war- 
rant it. The main theme of our mes- 
sage will be the plea that British 
-resources should be used to secure an 
armistice in Greece—not to fight for 
one party in the dispute. We think 
the PPU would not feel able to advise 
a British withdrawal which would 
leave the forces to fight out their 
battle to the bitter end. 

We should be glad to have comments 
on all this from groups and members. 
We do not want criticism withheld on 
the consideration that we Were wors- 
ing in an emergency and could not, in 
the nature of things, do a perfect job. 
We do want to know how much sup- 
pott there is in the movement for 
‘action of this type, and—quite as 
important—how much your group Is 
doing to back up our efforts in this 
direction. 


ROY WALKER 
* * * 


(In his enumeration of 1944 staff changes at 
Dick Sheppard House, in last week’s Peace 
News, Patrick Figgis omitted to say that 
Albert Tomlinson had been succeeded as 
Development Officer by Donald Port.) 


Hopes they won’t 
object 


DE. Edith Summerskill, MP, asked 

in the Commons on Dec. 19 what 
action would be taken against men in 
Greece who refused to fight on con- 
scientious grounds. 

Sir James Grigg, Secretary for 
War, replied: “I prefer not to answer 
what I believe and hope is an entirely 
hypothetical question.” 

In an earlier supplementary ques- 
tion Mr, Cove had asked “why men 
conscripted to fight Hitler are now 
being compelled to fight the Greek 
people.” 

Sir James: “The men were con- 
scripted to carry out orders given 
them.” (Cheers.) 


Mutiny ? 


Opening a debate on the Greek situ- 


jation in the Lords on Dec. 21, Lord 


Faringdon said he would not be sur- 
prised if our commanders had met 
cases of men who had shown the 
greatest unwillingness to fight the 
Greeks and might have refused to 
bomb Athens. “It'may be,” he said, 
“we may have a mutiny among our 
troops in Greece and a refusal to fight 
the Greeks.” 

There were cries of dissent and 
Lord Southwood hastened ‘to say that 
“Lord Faringdon’s views are not the 
views of the Labour Party.” 

Replying for the Government, Lord 
Cranborne described Lord Faringdon’s 
motion as irresponsible. The motion 
—regretting the policy of the Govern- 
ment, “which has had the shameful 
result of military action against our 
Greek allies’—was negatived. 


In Tyrannos, An anthology. Lindsay 
Drummond, 16s. 


ABOUT a dozen German exiled 

writers, part of the nucleus of a 
new Germany, in this volume deal 
with men and women whose voice was 
strangled in the old. The peasant war, 
with which the book starts, was the 
first light to illuminate the thousand- 
year night of medieval Christendom. 
Then, for the first time, simple human 
beings fought for a better life on this 
very earth, tired of promises for an 
after-life. 


Thus Erasmus, Hutten, Munzer, 
and the other nameless heroes open 
the procession of noble men who 
devoted their lives to the bettering of 
our world. Lessing, Boerne, Heine, 
Buchner, the great progressive 
authors, follow. 

The essays on philosophers are not 
so good. Leibnitz and Hegel are them- 
selyes doubtful fighters against 
tyranny, and the essay on Nietzsche 
is overcrowded with quotations and a 
fancy-theory called the Burckhardt- 
complex,- The articles on Marx, Las- 
salle, Liebknecht, and Karl Kraus are 
very informative, and just right for 
the foreign reader. 


Unfortunately the great pacifists of 


Germany are not represented—neither 


QUAKERISM. 


The strangled voice of Germany 


literature respecting the Faith and 


Kant, Humboldt, Goethe, nor Suttner, 
Egidy, Quidde, Fried, Tepper, Arco, 
Paasche, Eisner, Foerster. That is a 
great pity and could only be corrected 
by a new volume. But, apart from 
this, anybody who wishes to form an 
objective opinion about “the other 
Germany” should read this important 
book. ‘ 

F.G. 


WARNING 

We learn from time to time of 
Peace News being sold in public by 
sellers who are neither members of 
the Peace Pledge Union nor pacifists. 
Although we are naturally anxious 
that the paper should receive the 
widest possible sale, we wish to make 
wt clear that we are not responsible 
for any non-pacifist literature which 
may, in such circumstances, be found 
inside copies sold. 


“We We to Blame Too ?” 


The August ‘Peace News pamphlet, 
“Were We to Blame Too?”, by Frank 
R. Hancock, has been reprinted and 


supplies are again available from the 
PPU Bookshop. 


Information and 
Thurs., Jan.’ 4, 
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EUROPE’S CHRISTMAS 


Hunger, cold, and some 
food relief 


“yr is freely admitted in Washing- 


ton”-—reported the News Chron- 
icle, Dec. 21—“that the civilian popu- 
lations of France, Belgium, Italy, the 
Netherlands, and other liberated areas 


are not getting adequate relief sup- 


i 


BRISTOL F.o.R. Monthly Meeting. j 
Friends’ Meeting 


plies from the United Nations.” 


The following reports show what 
this, combined with other factors, has 


!meant to the people of the liberated 


‘territories during the Christmas 
period; the latest information cun- 
cerning possibilities of relief for 


German-held territory is also given. 
Channel Islands: The Swedish re- 


| lief ship Vega was due to anchor at 


the Channel Islands on Christmas 
Eve, bringing from Lisbon the first 
food and medica] supplies to pass the 
British blockade to the Islands. The 
supplies are administered by the 
International Red Cross under con- 
ditions agreed by the belligerents. 

France: “Thousands of people in 
France will be without bare essentials 
this Christmas, according to reports 
from French and British Quaker re- 
lief workers.” (Manchester Guardian, 
Dec. 19).' Both food and fuel are 
scarce, and in Normandy and the Pas 
de Calais “thousands are cold, have 
nowhere to live. no blankets, no 
change of underwear, no shoes, no 
pots to do cooking even if they found 
somewhere to do it.” 

Greece: Myr. Herbert ‘H. Lehman, 
director-general of UNRRA, has 
stated that he “deeply regrets that 
the tragic situation in Greece has now 
compelled the temporary evacuation 
of a substantial part of the UNRRA 
mission which has been co-operating 
with the Anglo-American military 
relief authorities in the distribution 
of relief supplies in that country.” 
(Times, Dec. 20.) 

Holland: “The Swedish Govern- 
Ment are sending £230,000 worth of 
various kinds of essential foodstuffs 
to Rotterdam and Amsterdam, the 
Swedish Prime Minister states. The 
move follows a request from the 
Netherlands Government. The food is 
free of charge, and will be sent in 
Swedish ships, immediately safe con- 
ducts are given from the belligerents.” 
(Evening Standard, Dec. 16.) This is 
probably another aspect of the Red 
Cross Yelief project for occupied 
Holland which we reported last week. 
It is unlikely, that deliveries ‘began 


before Christmas. 

Belgium: No further news has been received 
about food’ distribution for civilians. It is 
feared that the new German penetration into 
Belgian territory will mean that all available 
transport will be taken for military purposes 
and food supplies for the hungry Belgians are 
likely to suffer in consequence. 

Norway: No news has been received of any 
response to appeals for an increase in Swedish 
relief to Norway before Christmas, The in- 
crease can only take place when permission 
has been obtained from the _ belligerents. 
Negotiations are believed to be taking place. 

Poland: Potish authorities in London believe 
that the Germans will give permission to dele- 
gates of the Internationa] Red Cross to distri~ 
bute relief in Poland. The British attitude has 
not so far been made known. 


_ INQUIRIES INVITED re building 
job on farm lasting builder and mate 


CLASSIFIED 


PLEASE READ CAREFULLY 
TERMS: Cash with order, except 
for series bookings. Copy by Monday. 
2d. per word, minimum 2s. 6d. (Box 
No. Gd. extra.) Maximum length: 50 
words. Address for Box No. replies: 
Peace News, 3 Blackstock Rd., N.4. 
We reserve the right to hold over 
advertisements and to limit the fre- 
quency of continuing advertisements. 
When corresponding with PN about 


an advertisement, quote its first 
words. classification, and date. 
ACCOMMODATION 


FOR ALL properties to be let or 
sold in N.W. London and districts, 
apply to McCraith and Brooks, Auc- 
tioneers and Surveyors, 44 Market 
Place, N.W.11 (Speedwell 9888, & 
lines), who will give special attention 
to the requirements of pacifists. 

HOUSE OR FLAT wanted to rent 
(might purchase), Bolton district, or 
“digs” for myself temporarily. Write 
R. G. Goodbody, 16 Coningsby Rd., 
Woodthorpe, Nottingham, 

HOUSES and Flats to let in all 
districts. ‘Available to those offering 
tenancy of their present accommoda- 
tion in exchange. Full details from 
National House and Flat Exchange, 
BCM/Registry, London, W.C.1. Please 
mention Peace News and _ enclose 
stamp. 

YOUNG GENTLEMAN (C.O.) ur- 
gently requires board, Kingston dis- 
trict, immediately. As family. Steb- 
bings, 77 Byrefield Rd., Guildford. 

F.A.U. MEMBER and social worker 
(Friend) marrying New Year urgently 
require unfurnished accommodation 
central London preferred. Box 1757. 

WANTED CAMBRIDGE from Jan. 
8 accommodation for student. Physics. 
Interested music, literature, drama. 
Full board appreciated. Box 758. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re- 


form Vegetarian Guest House for 
happy holidays or restful recupera- 
tion; all modern com‘orts. A. and K. 


S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat- 


lock, (Station: Ambergate; Tel. 
Ambergate 44.) 

EDUCATIONAL 
FIND RECREATION and new 


power to serve through speaking ang 
writing. Correspondence (also visit) 
lessons 5s., classes 1s. 6d. Dorothy 
Matthews, B.A., 32 Primrose Hill Rd., 
London, N.-W.8. (PRI. 5686, 


FOR SALE AND WANTED 

WAR RESISTERS’ International 
would welcome gifts of foreign 
stamps, for subsequent sale on behalf 
of W.R.I. funds. Any such gifts 
received with gratitude. Please send 
to the War Resisters’ International, 
11 Abbey Rd., Enfield. 

BINOCULARS, MICROSCOPES. 
projectors, ete., bought. sold. ex- 
changed. Mention Peace News. Apple. 
ton, 215 Anglesey Road, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

LAMB BRAND Typewriter Rib- 
bons. 380s.,dozen, 18s. 6d. six, 10s. 
three, 3s. 6d. each, aj] postage paid 
Mention mode's, colours, P.N. Hard- 
mans, 15 Prosnect Place. Preston. 

WOULD READER’ with unwanted 
‘ootball make gift of jt to -eight 
Italians living on farm. Write Len 
Smith, 14 Ash Rd., Luton, Beds. _ 


LAND AND COMMUNITY 

8 ACRES good land wanted with 

nice house (to rent) any Southern or 
Midland County. Box 755. 

LITERATURE, ete. 


BOOKS LOANED to C.0.5 
agric., forestry, etc. Marshall, 
Wheatlands Drive, Bradford, Yorks. 


on 
21 


Vv 
+ 


Practice of the Religious Society of 
Friends, free on application to the 
Friends’ Home Service Committee. 
Friends’ House, Euston Rd., London, 
N.W.1. 

“LEARN TO SPEAK™ by Florence 
Surfleet, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d. post free), 
for use with groups or individually. 
Headley Brothers, 109 Kingsway, 
W.C.2. 

IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT for 
humanitarians: “The Stamper of the 
Skies: a Bible for Animal Lovers.” 
Compiled by Will Hayes from the 
Scriptures and folk-lore of all peoples. 
Beautifully illustrated. Boards 65e., 
paper 2s. 6d., postage 6d. The Order 
of the Great Companions, Hertha’s 
Chapel, Meopham Green, Kent. 

BOOKLETS on Bible Prophecy, 
Chronology, Christian Communism, 
the Kingdom of God ete. 6d. from 
Hon. Secretary, The Kingdom Move- 
ment, 21 Poplar Grove, New Malden, 
Surrey. 

LARGE PARCEL MUSIC, folk- 
songs, glees, madrigals; first order 
secures for 9s, 6d. carriage paid. No 
money should be sent with order. My 
second-hand book lists 24d. T. H. 
Tresadern, 1387 Vaughan Rd., Harrow. 


MEETINGS, etc. 


SOCIAL EVENING.—Hornsey dis- 
trict P.P.U. and F.o.R. Associated 
Groups inyite friends to a New Year’s 
Party on Sat., Jan. 6. 1945, at 6.30 
p-m., at Christ Church Hall. Edison 
Rd.. The Broadway: Crouch End. 

THE NORTHAMPTON RBREAK- 
FAST: Sun., Jan. 7, 8.30. Ald. Albert 
Burrows. J.P. (Chairman, Northamp- 
ton Publie Health Committee), “What 
o* the New Year?” 

BOURNE END, Bucks. St. Mark’s 
Schoolroom, Mon., Jan. 8, 8 p.m. Dr. 
A. K. Jameson. “The Future of 
India.” Margaret Pope in the chair, 
Local support please! ‘ 


House, 7.0 p.m. Subject, “My Experi 
ence as a Pacifist in War-time,” by 
members, 


PERSONAL 

CONTACT CORRESPONDENCE 
CLUB. A satisfactory medium for 
those desiring congenial pen-friend- 
ships. Particulars, stamp, Secy., PN, 
19 Ty Fry Gardens, Rumney, Cardiff. 

SMALL restaurant supper parties 
Heard/Huxley Group (some of), and 
interested public (some of). ° Na 
strings. Bragg, 105a Tulse Hill, 


S.W.2. 

FREDERICK H.-U. . BOWMAN 
(18B). Peaceful Christmas wishes. 
Composer, Peace song, 6d. Editor, 
“Talking Picture News,’’ Liverpool, 1. 

YOU will find true friendship in the 
L. and H. C. Correspondence Ct!ub. 
Send s.a.e. for particulars to Secre- 
tary, L. and H.C.C.C., 39 Reighton 
Rd., London, E.5. 

GREETINGS and hest wishes to 
friends everywhere from Bert and 
Rose Tavener, Northampton. 

CENTRAL LONDON Dramatic 
Group has vacancies. Rehearsals one 
night weekly. Previous stage experi- 
ence not essential. Box 760. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

It is impossible to confirm satis- 
factory conditions of employment in 
all posts advertised in Peace News. 
Applicants in doubt are recommended 
to consult the Centra) Board for COs. 
6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, which will 
often be able to give useful advice. 

CRAFTSMEN, HANDYMEN. 
LABOURDRS, full or part-time, re- 
quired for bomb-damage_ repairs 
Walthamstow district. Phone LAR 
1904. (Mr. Coles.) 

IS THERE ANY active young per 
son who would consider helping singIr 
C.O. with market-garden and fruii 
farm in South. Pocket money at first 
full wages later with bonus. All 
lJetters answered. Box 756. 


about 2 months. Preferably C.0.s. Tf 
married, wife{s) might get trans- 
ferred by M.o.L. and help solve 
accommodation problem with their 
housework, Norfolk/Suffolk. Box 751. 


MASTER TO TEACH Chemistr 
and Physics. Cambridge S.C, bad 
H.S.C. Burnham rate with deduction 
for board and lodging. The Dost is a 
resident one and the gchool is co- 
educational, Apply: Headmaster 
Kingsmoor School, Glossop,’ Derbys. 
WANTED JANUARY keen musi- 
cian organize and help teach music in 
progressive school. Box 759, 
. MOBILE ASSISTANT to spray ang 
prune fruit orchards: light, interest- 
ing: only adaptability and reliability 
necessary: drive or learn: £4 10s. 
rising. All details to Viking Frvit 
Farm, Kidmore End, Reading, 

ORGANIZING SECRETARY io 
P.P.U. Public Action Committee. 
Particulars of the job will be sent on 
application to the General Secretary, 
P.P.U., 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 

SHORTHAND-TYPIST, also short- 
hand-typist and book-keeper for 
P.P.U. H.Q. Particulars on applica- 
tion to General Secretary, P.P.U., 6 
Endsleigh St., W.C.1, 

TWO HELPERS WANTED in Jan- 
uary, one to teach 5-6 year-olds, and 
one for farm and garden. Richard 
Phibbs, Beer Farm School, Dulverton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INSTITUTE PSYCHOLOGY, Ken- 
sington. Lectures every Tuesday, 7 
p-m. Philosophy, genuine social intro- 
ductions. Consultations all probleme. 
Western 8935. 

ALLYSOL—SEND stamps 6d. for 
two 20-page booklets of jife-consery- 
ing information about garlic: (1) a 
herbal remedy with 5.000 yeare of 
history; (2) Rheumatism and Catarrh 
dissolved at their root. Allysol Com- 
pany, Fairlight, Sussex. 
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Lesson from the past 
(continued from front page) 


or his family. But let France “return 
to a wiser government” and the Allies 
would do more than respect the in- 
tegrity of the pre-war French terri- 
tory; “for they recognize the principle 
that it is necessary for the welfare of 
Europe that France remain large and 
strong.” And the French Senate was 
invited to appoint a government, and 
draw up a constitution “acceptable to 
the people of France.” 

It is true that these “legitimate 
rulers” wanted a king of their own 
sort in France, and that Talleyrand 
had promised they should have a 
Louis back. But unlike the democrats 
at Versailles, a government to their 
liking they would not load with bur- 


1944 


dens of defeat. So in the treaty that | 


followed they renounced even justifi- 
able gains at the expense of the con- 
quered. In their first great wave of 
tevolutionary idealism, Lenin and his 
comrades demanded a programme 
from all victors of “no annexations 
and no indemnities.” Again, that 
which they dreamed of, the emperors 
and kings did. 


Broke vicious circle 


France, indeed, was left with 
slightly more territory in Europe than 
she had before the revolution; while 
Britain guaranteed French fishing 
tights off Newfoundland and facilities 
for French commerce in India. And 
this after French armies had plun- 
dered Europe, and after the elected 
leader of France had been declared 
criminally guilty, and a foe of man- 
kind. But the emperors in Europe and 
the aristocrats in Britain had acquired 
some moral and political education. 
As Ferrero has written to show, they 
were aware of an inherent law of 
nations, by which “punishment” re- 
acts upon the revengeful, so (and 
because they sorely meeded peace) 
they broke “the vicious circle of fear 
and violence.” 

Paris “was carried away by a joy- 
ful excitement that inspired everyone 
with courage,” and all the statesmen 
“succumbed to the atmosphere.” Away 
m Vienna, dealing with the liberated 


“LOVE YOU 


Controversy because 
Vicar takes it 
seriously 


A | GOOD deal of Iecai controversy 

has followed a report in The 
Star, Dec. 16, that the Rev, Kenneth 
C, Scott, Vicar of the Church of the 
Ascension, Balham, “is seriously 
considering becoming a naturalized 
German after the war.” 

Mr. Scott told The Star: “I agree 
that the idea of becoming a German 
in order to share the sufferings of 
Germany after the war is probably 
impracticable. I can’t even speak the 


i language. 


“But I believe we should make peace 


peoples, they came down to earth, and 
below it. Alexander became merely 
Russian and held on to Poland. The 
Hapsburgs had axes to grind in Italy. 
Prussia for more lands would risk all 
laws of nations. Britain already had 
picked up some trifles overseas. 

The eruption of Napoleon from 
Elba saved new war while causing a 
renewal of the old. After Waterloo, | 
in a new Peace of Paris, it could not 
be denied that Frenchmen had gone 
béck to their emperor; and Castle- 
reagh and Wellington, now the autho- 
ritative voices, insisted with the other 
signatories upon an indemnity and an 
occupation. But still it was the ori- 
ginal proclamation that counted. The 
undeniable high principles of it had 
blocked reaction at Vienna; and the 
first treaty, which it had created, 
lived on in the second. The indemnity 
was soon paid and forgotten. The 
agreements of the peace constructively 
remained. 

We have been taught to see the old 
autocrats as tyrants. Their paternal_ 
ism certainly became a hatred of 
change, and oppressive. But they had 
a principle of uniting the nations as 
one family, to limit and even prevent 
wars. Dead and gone, in their way 
they upheld civilization. And from 
the noblest act of the most autocratic 
ruler of them all, how much have the 
freest democracies yet to learn! 


R ENEMIES” 


at once. We should bomb the Germans 
with Christmas gifts of food and 
clothing, bearing messages, ‘With love 
from Britain’... He also advocates 
flooding Germany with “love thy 
neighbour” pamphlets, and an offer of 
all our help in rebuilding their 
country. 


“SHARE HUMILIATION” 


The Star, however, did not give Mr. 
Scott's reasons as they appeared in 
his parish magazine: 

“When I read of all the things it is 
proposed to do to Germany after the 
(war, I feel stirring up within me a 
|desire to become a naturalized Ger- 
man, if they would have me. So, in 
dramatic act, I could proclaim my 
love for them, I would try to share 
with them their humiliation. I would 
try to understand them from within, 
for, as the French say, Tout com- 
prendre, c’est tout pardonner. I would 
try to open their eyes—if it might not 
be a case of blind leading blind. 

“Thinking of this, it has suddenly 
come to me that this is exactly what 
Jesus did. In order that he might 
heal the broken-hearted, preach de- 
liverance to the captive and recovery 
jof sight to the blind, he came down 
from Heaven to become a naturalized 
human 

yak pould not do this like Jesus for 
He was without sin. Attaching to me 
would be the sins, whatever they may 
be, of Britain (and my own sins); 
and I should come as an object of 
perhaps deserved suspicion. Yet, im- 
practicable as the idea may be, I 
believe it expresses the sort of thing 
that is Christian.” 

Mr. Scott, who was in the Army for 
three years in the last war, is a mem- 


ber of the Anglican Pacifist Fellow- 
ship but he told Peace News that he 
did not regard his attitude in this 
matter as specifically pacifist. He put 
forward similar views when Japan 
entered the war. 


‘Mr, Gwynfor Evans, vice-president 
of the Welsh Nationalist party, and 
a_ well-known Welsh member of the 
PPU, is to contest Merionethshire at 
the next general election. 


A T.U.C. proposal that means the 


end of the party system 


* by JOHN 


HE recent annual report of 
the General Council of 
the TUC submitted to the 

Congress, and adopted, is a tre- 
mendously interesting document. 
Even if only one particular item 
had been adopted and acted upon 
it could change the whole course 
of British history. 

Perhaps, indeed, it might be better 
if only this item had been adopted. 
I refer to the paragraph which says: 


“Yo formulate and administer the Govern- 
Meni’s economic policy, a national industrial 
council should be set up representative of al] 
responsibie for economic and _ industrial 
development, including the trade unions.” 


It is of course true that every event 
can be interpreted in two different 
ways. One historian sees a given 
event as a disaster, another will see 
it as the rising of the sun of hope. 
The item in the report is certain to 
‘be regarded as both sinister and hope- 
ful. But we can take it as it reads. 


Revolutionary technique 


The reading itself is sufficient to 
indicate a revolutionary technique, 
especially for those who had pinned 
their faith on social revolution, or 
evolution through the agency of a 
political Labour Party. And in order 
to appreciate the change in technique 
contemplated in this one General 
Council item. we must look at the 
inward meaning of the item and com- 
pare it With what was the historical 
basis of the Labour Party, and what 
‘wags supposed to be its _ historic 
Mission. 

The General Council item, if it 
means anything, simply envisages a 
situation in which a national council 
of all engaged on production will 
formulate schemes for the economic 
development of Britain and will then 
ask Parliament’ to legislate on the 
lines laid down by the producers’ 
council in order to give the economic 
schemes the force of law. Whether 
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point for the moment. But to get to 
the beginning of the contemplated 
change we must ask what sort of 
parliament the producers’ and con- 
sumers’ council will be obliged to 
instruct, 


Labour’s future 


And that is where the whole future 
of the Labour Party becomes involved 


in this particular item. For, if it is 


to. be true to its historic basis and 
mission, the Labour Party will be 
obliged to recognize class enemies. 
Trne, the class war is only a theory 
and is perhaps not stressed so much 
by the Labour leaders as it was twenty 
years ago, but nevertheless no General 
Election can be fought by the Labour 
Party without the class war being 
dragged in, as a fact. In ordinary 
peace-time propaganda people are 
urged to vote Labour because Labour 
igs the party which represents the 
Common People against those who are 
not so common. 

But against whom do the Labour 
propagandist and the Labour can- 
didate feel they are championing the 
cause of’ the People? They are 
championing the cause of the People 
against the employers, who will be 
sitting on the Producers’ Council 
working out a policy in conjunction 
with, and in agreement with the trades 
unions. Thus, leaving theory aside 
for the moment, we shall find, unless 
the old party method of conducting 
elections is changed, the unions finan- 
ing Labour candidates to fight politi- 
cally the very men with whom they 
have already reached agreement on 
the legislation which either party 
must carry out. 

It may be said that, since what 
were known as the ‘Mond-Turner 
talks were initiated following the 
General Strike of 1926. employers and 
unions have been collaborating instead 
of using the strixe and lock-out 
methods. But the General Council 


that proposa] is good or bad is not the item quoted envisages something en- 


tirely different from the collaboration 
of 1926. The Mond-Twrner talks were 
an attempt merely to get agreement 
on working conditions as they affected 
the claims of workers having griev- 
ances on working conditions, ete, The 
new General Council proposal en- 
visages a new methog of conducting 
the economic and political life of the 
entire nation. 


Again let me say that whether this | 


ig a good or bad method is still to be 
proved and will, of necessity, be a 
matter of serious and doubtless angry 
disputation. Meantime, I am writing 
for those whose hope of economic 
salvation is still centred on a strong 
Labour Party. 

Assume for a moment a Labour 

overnment. Such a ‘Government 
must sed to legislate, and it is 
assumed that it will legislate on the 
programme and policy adopted from 
vear to year at the annual conference 
of the Party. 


Effect on party 


But, if the TUC proceeds with its 
plan for setting up a_ producers’ 
council to “formulate” the Govern- 
ment’s economic policy—what then? 
The Government’s economic policy (it 
any) is contained in the King’s 
Speech which is submitted to the 
House of Commons. If the producers’ 
council] can formulate a policy suit- 
able for the trades unions there will 
be no need for annual conferences of 
the Labour Party to waste the time of 
trades union delegates in formulating 
an economic policy. 

At any rate we can safely say that 
the item mentioned is the most, revo- 
lutionary proposal vet adopted bv the 
TUC, If it is acted on it means the 
end cf the political party system as 
we know it today. Those not bound by 
the party system will doubtless 
regard it as hoveful. 


“It is not a fluke that the TUC'’s 
uncompromising document on post- 
war industry, ‘with its demand for 
State corporations for major indus- 
tries, happens to meet with the fullest 
approval and most enthusiastic sup- 
port of ‘the Party’.” 

—Trevor Evans in the Daily Ex- 
press, Dec. 20. 


Victory for the 
common people? 


The policy of the British Govern- 
ment in Greece was an_ inevitable 
development of the growth of Van- 
sittartism and vindictiveness through- 
out the whole country, said Victor 
Gollanez at a “Hands off Greece” 
meeting in London last week. 

The folly of unconditional sur- 
render had been exposed Most clearly 
by its imposition on their friends 
among the Greek people, but the 
Greek issue could not be considered 
in isolation. 

‘Those who hoped to punish Ger- 
many could have little conception of 
the horror of the large-scale bombing 
of German cities, That could only be 
worth while if it brought victory for 
the common people. He did not mind 
whether the common man was an 
Englishman or a Greek, a German or 
a Japanese. 


1.F.C. CONFERENCE 


The forthcoming annual conference 
of the Indian Freedom Campaign is 
regarded as of particular importance 
in view of the political deadlock in 
India and the anticipated trial of 
Jaiprakash Narayan, leader of the 
Congress Socialist Party, the conse- 


| quences of which may be far-reaching. 


The conference will be held on Jan, 28, at 
3.30 p.m., in Denison House Hal], Wauxhall 
Bridge Rd., near Victoria Station. In addition 
to a review of the past year’s work and an 
address by Fenner Brockway on the task for 
the future, Margaret Pope, just back from 
India, will give first-hand information on the 
situation today. 

The conference fee for delegates and visitors 
will be 1s. 6d., to include tea and admission to 
a social evening. Detailed programmes will be 
available early in January from the IFC, 8 
Endsleigh Gardens, WC1. 


Overseas relief work is 


“reasonable excuse” 


Acceptance for overseas relief work 
under a recognized body may now be 
regarded as a “reasonable excuse” for 
non-compliance with tribunal condi- 
tions. This, reports the CBCO Bulletin 
for December, is the effect of im- 
portant recent decisions by the 
Appellate Tribunal, 

The Bulletin in another feature, 
“The FAU in North-West Europe,” 
tells how COs in that organization are 
helping the civilian population on the 
Continent. 

(The Bulletin ig obtainable, price 4d.—4d. 
ee paid—from the CBCO, 6 Endsleigh St., 


ADVISORY BUREAUX 


Bishop Auckland (Co. Durham): now A. H. 
Atherton, 80 Newgate St., Bishop Auckland 
(Bishop Auck. 465), 


Wakefield (Yorks.): (individual adviser) 
zo Mrs. A. Millington, 132 Northgate, Wake- 
eld. 


New York.—Under the leadership of the 
Rural Co-operative Community Council, the 
supporters of the community movement have 
set up a proposed charter for a Co-operative 
Community Resource Agsoeiation, The purpose 
of the Association is to serve as a bridge 
between those willing to share their resources 
for the building of a better social order and 
those ready to devote themselves to the prac- 
tical, work of building it. — World Goodwill 
Service. 
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“A NEW WORLD ORDER” 
by Rev. H. J. Dale 


Price ts. (by post 1s. 2d.) 
Foreword by Dr. A. D. Belden 


“The Rev. H. J. Dale has performed 
excellent service to the cause of Christian- 
ity by publishing his thoughts on the 
relationship between the Church and the 
present international] situation. If all the 
clergy and ministere of Britain were as 
loyal to the Faith ag Mr. Dale. the march 
towards paganism which we are now wit- 
ene would be halted.”—Rhys J. Davies, 
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Copies can be obtained from the Author, 
Quainton, Aylesbury, Bucks, or the P.P.U. 
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